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individual that his own happiness consists in the
exercise of the social affections. Thus Shaftesbury
tries to show, by an empirical collection of results,
that to have the " natural" (or social) affections too
weak, or the private affections too strong, is a source
of misery,1 as well as the chief source of vice; and
that, lai^gely owing to the pleasure of virtuous
action, it is "to the private interest and good of
every one to work to the general good "2 Hutche-
son, again, devotes a large portion of Ms most
mature work to allay the suspicion " that in follow-
ing the impulse of our kind affections and the
moral faculty we are counteracting our interests,
and abandoning what may be of more consequence
to our happiness than either this self-approbation
or the applauses of others,"3 while Butler, re-
ferring to virtuous conduct, says, in a well-known
passage, that " when we sit down in a cool hour we
can neither justify to ourselves this or any other
pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our
happiness, or at least not contrary to it"4 Opposed
as the whole school were to the selfish theory of
human action, they never spoke of any sacrifice
of private happiness as a thing to be looked for, or
in any way taken into account, in conduct which is
the result of calm deliberation. It is difficult, there-

1 Inquiry concerning Virtue, II. i. 3

2 Ibid, II ii, conclusion

3 System of Moral Philosophy, i. 99.                 4 Sermons, si